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STRUGGLE FOR DISARMAMENT 


FRESH START on the wearisome and so far unpro- 

ductive task of forging a comprehensive international 
agreement on arms limitation is about to get under way 
at Geneva. An independently established group of 10 na- 
tions, evenly divided between West and East,! will take up 
on March 15 the job that a subcommittee of the United 
Nations Disarmament Commission laid down in 1957 in 
the face of persisting deadlock.2, Progress made after two 
months, and problems still unsolved both at the new gen- 
eral disarmament conference and at the separate nuclear 
test ban conference at Geneva, will doubtless come up for 
review at the Big Four summit meeting opening in Paris 
on May 16. Disarmament thus is due to receive in the 
spring of 1960 consideration commensurate with the urg- 
ency now generally assigned to it. 


President Eisenhower and Soviet Premier Khrushchev, 
in the summary of their talks at Camp David published last 
Sept. 27, called “the question of general disarmament... 
the most important one facing the world today” and pledged 
their governments to “make every effort to achieve a con- 
structive solution of this problem.” A resolution unani- 
mously adopted by the U.N. General Assembly on Nov. 20 
described the disarmament question in the same terms and 
bade the 10-nation disarmament committee success in 
working out “measures leading towards the goal of gen- 
eral and complete disarmament under effective interna- 
tional control.” 


SovieET PROPOSAL FOR COMPLETE DISARMAMENT 

Use of the phrase ‘“‘general and complete disarmament’”’ 
in the U.N. resolution was on Soviet insistence. When 
Premier Khrushchev addressed the General Assembly on 
Sept. 18, he had proposed an ambitious plan for “general 


| Weat Canada, France, Great Britain, Italy, United States: East 


Bulgaria 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Soviet Union 


2The old U.N. disarmament subcommittee held its last series of meetings, at L.- 
don, from March 18 to Sept. 6, 1957. See p. 144 
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and complete disarmament of all states’’ to be carried out 
in three stages over a period of four years. In the first 
stage armed forces of the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and Communist China would be cut to 1,700,000 men each 
and British and French forces to 650,000 men each.? Troop 
strength of other countries would be fixed at levels to be 
determined, and armaments and materiel would be reduced 
in all cases to fit the lower force levels. 


Liquidation of all land, naval and air forces temporarily 
retained, and liquidation of all military bases on foreign 
soil, would be carried out under the second stage of the 
Khrushchev plan. In the third and final stage all types of 
nuclear and rocket-propelled weapons would be destroyed; 
production, possession and storing of chemical and bacteri- 
ological weapons would be outlawed and existing stocks 
destroyed under international controls; all other weapons 
would be destroyed and their destruction opened to inter- 
national inspection; scientific research for military pur- 
poses would be prohibited: war ministries and establish- 
ments would be abolished and military education of youth 
forbidden; and appropriation of funds for military pur- 
poses would be banned. 


Khrushchev, recognizing that the drastic nature of his 
plan might well prevent its acceptance, said the Soviet 
Union in that event would agree to “appropriate partial 
measures” of disarmament. A choice of partial measures 
offered by the Soviet premier included establishment in 
Western Europe of a contro] and inspection zone in which 
the number of foreign troops would be limited; establish- 
ment of a denuclearized zone in Central Europe; with- 
drawal of all foreign troops from European countries and 
liquidation of military bases on foreign territory; con- 
clusion of a non-aggression treaty between NATO and War- 


saw Pact members; and agreement on measures to pre- 
vent surprise attack. 


The Khrushchev proposa! for complete disarmament left 
unanswered the question—fundamental to Western accept- 
ance of any disarmament measure—of how far Russia 
would go in agreeing to inspection and control. Vasily V. 
Kuznetsov, Soviet first puty foreign minister, told the 

The Supreme t « Jar 1960, approved an independent reduction of 
Soviet armed force 10.000 men to s ° > 423.000 mer Khrushchev ob- 
erved in a spece t New De dia that by this unilateral reductior 


“We are saving to the Wester wer et us come to terms on disarmament, let 
us do everything ir r m™ to prevent war.” 
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General Assembly’s Political and Security Committee on 
Nov. 2 only that the Soviet Union would agree to the 
“appropriate amount [of] strict internationa] control” at 
2ach of the three stages of the total disarmament plan. 


Still another perplexing problem not touched in the 
Khrushchev speech was how, as Secretary of State Christian 
A. Herter put it on Sept. 22, peace could be maintained 
despite total disarmament if some nations insisted on 
“going to war with each other, even with knives.” Small 
countries in particular, Herter observed in a speech to the 
U.N. Correspondents Association, were concerned about 
the possibility of being overrun by “spontaneously” rising 
masses of Communist-controlled ‘“‘workers and peasants.” 
He indicated that it might be necessary to “develop some 
form of international police force of sufficient strength... 
which can be effective in maintaining the peace for all the 
world.” 4 The Communist Party newspaper Pravda com- 
mented, Oct. 2, that proposals for an international police 
force came only from persons looking for a means to main- 
tain or impose capitalism by force in the event of dis- 
armament. 


ARMS CONTROL PLANS OF BRITAIN AND FRANCE 

Soviet advocacy of universal and complete disarmament, 
as Khrushchev himself recalled, was not new. Maxim M. 
Litvinov, Soviet foreign minister, had put a similar plan 
before the Preparatory Disarmament Commission of the 
League of Nations in 1927 and before the World Disarma- 
ment Conference at Geneva in 1932, but neither body gave 
it serious attention. Then, as today, the term disarmament 
was not taken literally; the most expected of negotiation 
was an agreement for arms limitation of some kind.5 


A plan for partial disarmament by “balanced stages” 
was submitted to the U.N. General Assembly by British 
Foreign Secretary Selwyn Lloyd last Sept. 17, the day be- 
fore Khrushchev set forth Russia’s more spectacular pro- 
posals. Under the British plan a ban on nuclear weapons 
testing would be followed by outlawing of nuclear weapons 


*See “Policing by United Nations,” E.R.R., 1957 Vol. I, pp. 25-42. 

5 The United States in 1927 was not prepared to accept any form of international 
supervision of disarmament measures, whereas the Soviet Union at that time indi- 
cated willingness to submit to international inspection Hugh Gibson, U.S. repre- 
sentative at meetings of the Preparatory Commission in 1927, told the delegates 
“The only form of convention acceptable to the United States government would be 
the general international convention depending for its enforcement solely upon 
international good faith and respect for treaties, without recourse to any interna- 
tional] agent for ita enforcement.” 
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themselves and also of military outer space vehicles and, 
finally, by reduction of stoc Ks of conventional weapons to 
levels low enough to rule out the possibility of aggression. 
The plan calls also for successive cutbacks of military man- 
power and adheres to the West’s central theme of progres- 
sive extension of control and inspection machinery. 


A French disarmament plan, also under consideration, 
would eliminate the “vehicles” that might carry nuclear 
weapons. Satellites, rockets, supersonic or long-range air- 
craft, ocea n-going submarines, aircraft carriers, and mis- 
sile launching pene would be banned. The French view, 
as expressed by Jules Moch last Oct. 22 before the General 
Assembly’s Political Committee, is that it is impossible to 
set up an inspection system that can be relied on to ferret 
out all nuclear weapons or materials that a potential enemy 
might seek to conceal; it is safer to do away with the 
means, not readily kept « if sight, by which such weapons 


are delive red. 
IMMEDIATE AND NG-TER\ NITED STATES GOALS 


No separate American disarmament scheme was laid be- 
fore the United Natior uring last autumn’s session of 
the General .- nbly sident Eisenhower had called 
on the State raertaine and the Defense Department, 
July 29, to cooperate in a study of “comprehensive and 
partial measures of arms control and reduction which, if 
internationally agreed would | contribute to the achieve- 
ment of United States national security objectives.” 
Charles A. Coolidge, a Boston lawyer, was designated to 
supervise the study, but his report was not submitted until 
January. Its recommendations, not officially disclosed, 
apparently failed to win Pentagon approval and facilitate 
formulation of a definite American program. 


However, the Eisenhower administration’s basic posi- 
tion on disarmament was set forth by Secretary Herter on 
Feb. 18 in a speech at the National Press Club. Herter 
pointed out that arms control problems in the nuclear era 
were “as different from the problems of a quarter-century 
ago as those problems differed from the efforts made to 
ease the rigors of war in the Middle Ages.” Therefore: 

We cannot progress toward disarmament, against the present 
background of a wide s trum of complex weapons, merely by 
repeating or endorsing llow slogans such as “ban the bomb,” 

“sive up foreig ases” or “cut armed forces by one-third.” 
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In the absence of arms control, the bomb, the bases, the forces 
all respond to an urgent need for deterring aggress! 
purpose of initial arms control measures should be to 

need to be met in a way which will reduce—rather than 

the existing risk of war. 


The first of two major goals named by the Secretary in 
referring to the forthcoming negotiations was “to try to 
create a more stable military environment which will cur- 
tail the risk of war and permit reductions in national armed 
forces and armaments.” To achieve that environment, 
Herter said, it would be necessary to establish safeguards 
against surprise attack, including zones for aerial and mo- 
bile ground inspection, arrangements. for exchange of in- 
formation about activities in outer space, and other meas- 
ures to prevent misunderstandings and reduce the risk of 
“war by miscalculation.” It would be necessary also, in striv- 
ing for a more stable environment, to establish safeguards 
against the nuclear weapons peril by prohibiting, under 
effective inspection, “the testing of nuclear weapons and 
eventually the production of fissionable material for weap- 
ons purposes.” Establishment of these safeguards should 
make possible “progressive, gradual and balanced reduc- 


tions in national military forces,” application of manpower 
ceilings on national forces, and the transfer to interna- 
tional custody of “designated quantities of conventional 
armaments.” 


The second goal named by the Secretary was “subse- 
quently to cut national armed forces and armaments 
further, and to build up international peace-keeping ma- 
chinery to the point where aggression will be deterred by 
international rather than national] force.” The objective 
here would be (1) “to create certain universally accepted 
rules of law which, if followed, would prevent all nations 
from attacking other nations’’—such rules to be “backed 
by a world court and by .. . international armed force’; 
and (2) “to reduce national armed forces ... to the point 
where no single nation or group of nations could effec- 
tively oppose this enforcement of international law by 
international machinery.” 


Herter’s second goal clearly pertains to a remote future. 
Questions to be taken up at the coming Geneva conference 
fall in the category of improving the military environment. 
Heads of the delegations of the five Western powers that 
are to participate in the Geneva talks met in Washington, 
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Feb. 10-19, to go over their respective proposals.6 The 
task of unifying the Western position, which apparently is 
proving difficult, is now in the hands of a working group 
but will be taken up again by the delegation chiefs at meet- 
ings in Europe ten days before the conference opens. The 
program finally agreed upon no doubt will include some of 
the measures, modified or not, that the West advanced at 
London in the spring and summer of 1957. 


*AILURE OF DISARMAMENT NEGOTIATIONS IN 1957 


When West and East last attempted to negotiate a com- 
prehensive disarmament agreement, at the London meet- 
ings, all 15 members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation endorsed the final overall package of proposals sub- 
mitted by Harold E. Stassen, Aug. 29, 1957, on behalf of 
the four Western members’ of the U.N. disarmament sub- 
committee. The plan called for: 


(1) Cessation of produc 
purposes, to be verified b 


tion of fissionable materials for weapons 
y international inspection. 

(2) Cessation of nuclear weapons testing, under interr 
control. 


ational 


(3) Reduction of existing nuclear stockpiles. 

(4) Reduction of existing manpower and armament 
deposit of specified arms in storage depots under 
supervision. 

(5) Inspection safeguards against su e attack, 


including 
aerial inspection and ground observati« 


(6) A ban on use of nuclear weapons except in self-defense 
(7) Establishment of a technical committee to 


devise an inspec 
tion system to guard against military use of outer spac 
(8) Study of means of regulating export and import of desig- 
nated armaments 

(9) Establishment of an international control organization under 
the aegis of the U.N. Security Council. 

(10) Reservation of the right of each nation to announce sus- 
pension of its obligations in event of violations by other partie 

endangering the first nation’s security. 

The Western plan had no sooner been presented at Lon- 
don than it was rejected by the Soviet delegate as entirely 
unacceptable. Although the subcommittee, which had been 
in session since March 18, recessed on Sept. 6, 1957, with- 
out agreement as to when it might reconvene, Secretary 


* Frederick M. Eaton, a New York lawyer wh 


was general counsel of the War 
Production Board, will lead the U.S. deleratior 


7Canada, France, Great Britain, United State The Soviet Union was the sole 
Eastern member of the subcommitte: 
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of State John Foster Dulles refused to view the meetings 
as time lost. On the contrary, he told a news conference 
on Sept. 10 that “More progress toward disarmament has 
been made at these talks than has ever been made before 
in the long history of efforts toward disarmament.” 


The U.S.S.R. had accepted the concept of aerial inspec- 
tion in designated zones—the ‘‘open skies” proposal put 
forward by President Eisenhower at the Geneva summit 
conference in 1955—as well as renewed its own proposal 
for establishing ground observation posts at key points to 
guard against surprise attack.2 The Russians also had 
acknowledged the need for control of certain rockets and 
missiles and had agreed that inspection was desirable to 
guarantee a ban on testing of nuclear weapons. 


Disarmament negotiations were stalled after the London 
meetings by Soviet dissatisfaction over the Communist 
minority position in the U.N. subcommittee. The General 
Assembly sought to meet Russian complaints by voting, 
Nov. 19, 1957, to increase the membership of the 12-nation 
parent Disarmament Commission to 25 nations. However, 
the Soviet Union boycotted the commission until its orig- 
inal demand for expansion of the group to include all 82 
U.N. members was finally complied with in December 1958. 
The enlarged commission did not actually meet until Sept. 
10, 1959. It met then only to approve the announcement 
three days earlier that the Big Four foreign ministers, 
meeting at Geneva to explore the prospects for a summit 
conference, had agreed to entrust further disarmament 
negotiations to a 10-nation parley outside the United Na- 
tions and to accept the Soviet demand for parity of repre- 
sentation between East and West. 


Geneva Conference on Nuclear Test Ban 


MANY OBSERVERS think the key to the fate of the 10- 
nation disarmament talks may lie in what happens at the 
continuing Geneva conference on a nuclear test ban. Ban- 
ning of nuclear weapons tests in itself is not disarmament, 
but Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge observed at the United 


®* The Soviet “key points” proposal was first submitted to the U.N. disarmament 
subcommittee on May 10, 1955 See “Inspection for Disarmament.” E.R.R., 1957 
Vol. I, pp. 427-434, and “Arms Control,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. Il, pp. 844-848 
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Nations last Nov. 19 that the Geneva negotiations were 
“a test of whether we can in fact move forward in the 
quest for mutual arms control agreements.” The objective, 
Lodge added, was “not just the ending of nuclear weapons 
tests.” 


The separate conference on a nuclear test ban, and a 
projected conference on prevention of surprise attack, rep- 
resented an attempt to break the deadlock in general dis- 
armament negotiations by tackling particular problems one 
at a time. The test ban conference was preceded in the 
summer of 1958 by an experts’ conference, at which scien- 
tists of eight countries came to agreement on technical 
means of enforcing a ban on test explosions. Enforcement 
having been found a practical possibility, representatives 
of the United States, Great Britain and the Soviet Union— 
then the only three nuclear power met to negotiate a 
treaty on nuclear testing. The conference opened Oct. 31, 
1958, recessed in August 1959 for two months, and re- 
sumed deliberations on Oct. 27, 1959. 


DIFFICULTY OF DETECTING UNDERGROUND BLASTS 


When the conferees went back to work last October, the 
principal unresolved issue concerned the problem of de- 
tecting underground nuclear explosions. The ability of the 
contro] system recommended by the experts to identify rela- 
tively small underground blasts had been thrown into doubt 
by tests carried out in Nevada in the autumn of 1958, after 
the experts had considered the question. The new tests 
indicated that it might not be possible, with available 
seismic devices, to distinguish underground nuclear explo- 
sions of less than 20 kilotons from earthquakes.® 


The new information was put in the hands of the Geneva 
conferees on Jan. 5, 1959, but it was not until last Nov. 24 
that the Soviet Union agreed to submission of the data to 
joint examination by scientific experts of the three powers. 
The experts began their study the next day but were un- 
able to reach agreement on the significance of the new 
tests. They divided along political lines, Dec. 19, when the 
American and British scientists reported that the Russians 
had rejected scientific evidence showing that the previously 
proposed control system of 180 monitoring stations could 
not be relied on to do the whole job laid out for it. 


*See “Nuclear Test Ban,” E.R.R 


pp. 354-355 One kiloton represents 
the explosive force of 1,000 tons of 
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A study prepared by the Rand Corporation, an American 
private research organization, concluded that a 300-kiloton 
underground explosion could be made to appear no bigger 
than a one-kiloton explosion if the shock effect were muf- 
fled, or “de-coupled,” by staging the test in a very large 
underground cavity. A blast of this size could thus be 
made indistinguishable from thousands of earthquakes and 
so escape detection through the proposed system for en- 
forcing a nuclear test ban. The Rand Corporation study, 
which was made public Dec. 20, asserted that underground 
explosions with a force of 100 kilotons—five times the ex- 
plosive power of the Hiroshima A-bomb—could be so con- 
cealed that they would not be detected at all. 


The failure to come to terms on technical actualities con- 
vinced the United States that a controlled nuclear agree- 
ment was not possible without great improvement in in- 
strumentation or a degree of on-site inspection which would 
be impractical to attempt. In this situation, the United 
States on Feb. 11 proposed that a test ban be limited to 
types of nuclear tests that both sides agreed could be ef- 
fectively policed under the control system already accepted. 
Tests in this category would include those in the atmos- 
phere, in the oceans, and in the lower reaches of space, and 
all controllable tests beneath the surface of the earth. 


Semyon K. Tsarapkin, chief of the Soviet delegation at 
Geneva, said at first that it would be “impossible to come 
to an agreement on such a basis,” and that the proposal 
constituted a step backward. He insisted that “the only 
plan is a plan to end all tests.” Premier Khrushchev, how- 
ever, had told the Supreme Soviet, Jan. 14, that “Sometimes 
modern technical equipment cannot provide absolute cer- 
tainty that all underground explosions of nuclear weapons 
can be detected.” 


Tsarapkin on Feb. 16 reiterated Soviet rejection of a 
limited test ban, and the Soviet Union on that day made a 
new proposal for a complete test ban. Under the new 
proposal Moscow would drop for the time being its pre- 
vious insistence on scientific standards that would rigidly 
limit the number of suspicious blasts qualifying for inspec- 
tion under the control system. At the same time, the 
West would have to accept a politically fixed quota of in- 


1° President Eisenhower in a letter to Khrushchev, April 13, 1959, had proposed a 
first-step suspension that would not include any underground testing or any test 
explosions at an altitude of more than 31 miles 
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spections on Soviet territory. Whether or not the new 
Soviet proposal represented a worth-while concession, it at 
least indicated willingness to keep negotiating. Meanwhile, 
it was made known in Washington and London that high 
priority had been assigned to a study of robot seismic 
stations that might detect underground explosions of one 
kiloton or smaller. Developments along this line, though 
resisted by the Russians, were thought to hold promise of 
offering a way out of the impasse in negotiations on under- 
ground testing. 


DEBATE OVER RESUMPTION OF WEAPONS TESTIN(‘ 


The United States and Great Britain agreed to refrain 
from all nuclear testing for a period of one year from the 
opening of the test ban conference on Oct. 31, 1958. The 
Soviet Union set off nuclear explosions on Nov. 1 and 
Nov. 3, 1958, to conclude a series of tests undertaken for 
the announced purpose of numerically matching U.S. and 
British tests in the preceding six months, but no tests by 
any of the three powers have been detected since then. 
President Eisenhower on Aug. 26, 1959, extended the U.S. 
moratorium to Dec. 31, 1959, and announced on Dec, 29 
that this country reserved the right to resume testing at 
any time after advance notification. 30th Britain and 
Russia at the end of August extended the test moratorium 
without a fixed time limit—Britain for “so long as useful 
discussions continue” at Geneva and Russia for so long 
as “the Western powers do not resume the testing of 
atomic and hydrogen weapons.” 


The weight of world opinion is against test resumption. 
The U.N. General Assembly last Nov. 21 adopted, 60-1, an 
Asian-African resolution appealing to all countries not to 
test nuclear weapons while talks for controlled cessation 
of such tests continued. The sole negative 
from France, but 20 nations, including Britain and the 
United States, abstained. 


vote came 


None of the nuclear powers seemed in a hurry to resume 
atmospheric testing. World-wide fear of radioactive fall- 
out had raised a formidable public opinion obstacle to new 
test explosions of this kind. President Eisenhower told 
his news conference on Nov. 4, 1959, that the United States 
would not unilaterally resume testing in the atmosphere. 
However, prolonged extension of the moratorium on all 
nuclear testing was not unanimously favored in this coun- 
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try. There was fear in the Defense Department that the 
nuclear weapons development program would suffer without 
further testing. Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor, then Army Chief 
of Staff, even told the Senate Foreign Relations disarma- 
ment subcommittee on Feb. 2, 1959, that in his opinion it 
was “most important that the testing of small weapons and 
underground tests not be included in any arms control 
agreement at this time.” Taylor’s view reflected the fact 
that U.S. military strategy has come to be based in good 
measure on the ability of nuclear tactical weapons to offset 
the numerical superiority of Communist ground forces. 


A.E.C. Chairman John A. McCone said last June 24 that 
the nation’s overall defense capacity and the future security 
of the free world are “dependent to an increasing extent 
on nuclear weapons.” The Atomic Energy Commission 
and the Defense Department were particularly interested 
in testing new nuclear weapons small enough to be carried 
and used by foot soldiers, and devices related to develop- 
ment of more powerful missile warheads. 


POSITION OF FRANCE AND RED CHINA ON TEST BAN 


Explosion of a plutonium device by France on Feb. 13 
near the Saharan oasis of Reggane, 750 miles south of 
Algiers, raised new and difficult questions about the pros- 
pects for nuclear disarmament. President Charles de 
Gaulle previously had indicated that France would not sub- 
scribe to any test ban agreement unless the United States, 
the Soviet Union and Great Britain at the same time re- 
nounced the use of nuclear weapons. Defense Minister 
Pierre Messmer said when the Sahara test was announced 
that France would work to develop an arsenal of nuclear 
weapons and the means to deliver them “so that the army 
can accomplish its mission of assuring national independ- 
ence.” Officials disclosed also that French development of 
a hydrogen bomb was under consideration. 


The French test was carried out despite opposition from 
many foreign governments and widespread popular protest. 
especially in Africa. The U.N. General Assembly on Nov. 
20, 1959, had approved by vote of 51-16, with 15 absten- 
tions, a resolution asking Paris to “refrain from such 
tests.” Moscow had warned, Nov. 9, that it had agreed 
to extend suspension of its nuclear testing only if “the 
Western powers” also refrained. On the day of the explo- 
sion, the Soviet news agency Tass declared: “If nuclear ex- 
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plosions continue, th of course the Soviet government 
cannot disregard this fact and must draw the correspond- 
ing conclusion for the preservation of the security of this 
country.” 


Whether Red China also is in line to become a nuclear 
power is uncertain at this point. Philip Noel-Baker, British 
winner of the 1959 Nobel Peace Prize for his labors in behalf 
of disarmament, said last Nov. 7, that China might develop 
an atomic bomb within two years. Soviet scientists had 
told Noel-Baker of seeing “vast nuclear plants in Red China 
where hundreds of Chinese Communist scientists are being 
trained.” 


Nothing in the proposals now under consideration at 
Geneva would prevent France, Red China or any other non- 
signatory of the proposed agreement from testing nuclear 
weapons. McCone told the Senate disarmament subcom- 
mittee that if the test ban talks were successful, “a com- 
bination of logic and world opinion would develop adherence 
by other countries.” He added, however, that that view 
might be “a little optimistic.” Communist China’s atti- 
tude toward any agreement emerging from the approaching 
10-nation general disarmament talks also has been brought 
up. Secretary Herter said on Jan. 21 that Chinese adher- 
ence to any East-West general disarmament agreement 
was “inevitable.” He indicated, Feb. 8, that the United 
Nations would be the body to seek Peking’s adherence. 
Red Chinese Foreign Minister Marshal Chen Yi said on 
Jan. 21, however, that his country would not be bound by 
any decisions on disarmament in which it had not had a 
voice. 


Communist China is not the only other nation that may 
be capable of producing nuclear weapons in the relatively 
near future. The National Planning Association asserted 
on Jan. 24 that Belgium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, East and 
West Germany, India, Italy, Japan, Sweden and Switzer- 
land would all be able to make nuclear weapons if they were 
willing to pay the cost, estimated at around $100 million 
before a single bomb was turned out. The danger in the 
possibility of such nuclear proliferation, the N.P.A. said, 
was that “it will become even more difficult to achieve and 
enforce arms control agreements, and much harder to in- 
spire confidence in their effectiveness.” 





Particular Problems in Disarmament 


CLOSELY CONNECTED with the build-up of nuclear 
weapons is the threat of surprise attack. The speed and 
range of modern aircraft and of the ballistic missiles now 
becoming operational, and the great destructive power of 
nuclear bombs and warheads, have given new and frightful 
significance to the possibility of surprise attack. Without 
the element of surprise, aggressive action by one power 
against another is difficult if not impossible under condi- 
tions of modern warfare. 


Fear of nuclear surprise attack provides the principal 
motive for continuing and accelerating the accumulation of 
arms. Preventing surprise attack, therefore, has been a 
dominant consideration in disarmament efforts of the past 
half-dozen years. At the Geneva summit conference in 
1955, President Eisenhower proposed an “open skies” plan 
for mutual aerial inspection and an exchange of blueprints 
of military establishments. Shortly before the summit 
meeting, the Russians had proposed setting up interna- 
tional control posts at “important communications centers, 
ports and airfields” to ensure that “no dangerous concen- 
trations” of military forces took place. 


30th the “open skies” and the “key points” inspection 
plans were subsequently considered by the U.N. Disarma- 
ment subcommittee, but no agreement could be reached. 
Ground observation posts alone were considered insufficient, 
and repeated efforts to win mutual acceptance of broad 
geographical areas that would be open to aerial inspection 
got nowhere before termination of the general disarma- 
ment negotiations at London in 1957. 


PROBLEM OF REDUCING RISKS OF SURPRISE ATTACK 

Under the step-by-step approach to disarmament adopted 
the next year, talks on the technical problems involved in 
reducing risks of surprise attack—talks intended to be 
comparable to those of the nuclear scientists that preceded 
the conference on negotiation of a nuclear test ban—were 
opened at Geneva in November 1958. Attending were ex- 
perts of five Western countries (Canada, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, United States) and of five Eastern countries 
(Albania, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Rumania, Soviet Union). 
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As soon as the parley opened, the Soviet delegates sought 
to turn it into a political, instead of a technical, conference. 
Declaring that the problem of surprise attack was “insep- 
arable’ from disarmament, they demanded consideration 
of such questions as reduction of troop strength and denu- 
clearization of Germany. Both sides brought up plans 
for aerial inspection, but the Russians denounced the West- 
ern plan as a “Trojan horse” scheme to open the way for 
espionage within the Soviet Union. American efforts to 
keep the discussions on a technical basis proving fruitless, 
the conference broke up after a few weeks without even 
formally agreeing on an agenda. 


When Premier Khrushchev addressed the U.N. General 
Assembly last September, he revived hope of progress in 
surprise attack negotiations by declaring that one of the 
“appropriate partial measures on disarmament” would be 
an agreement on “prevention of surprise attack by one 
state against another.” Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
on Oct. 14, 1959, suggested that the surprise-attack ques- 
tion could be discussed at the approaching general disarma- 
ment conference. In a major concession to the Soviet Union 


he offered to “join in treating the full range of technical 
issues along with the political problems” in new nego- 
tiations. 


Fresh urgency about easing the threat of surprise attack 
stems from technical refinement of ballistic missiles and 
their increasingly prominent place in East and West arse- 
nals. Military strategists, who previously had found com- 
fort in the theory that the horrors of nuclear warfare set 
up a “balance of terror” that would keep any country from 
precipitating such a conflict, now are asking whether an 
aggressor mounting a surprise missile attack might not 
so weaken the enemy’s ability to strike back as to make 
early conquest feasible. “Soviet policy, as now being 
assessed, is based on the beliefs that nuclear war would 
not necessarily mean mutual annihilation, that one nation 
could emerge as a real winner, and that the odds increas- 
ingly favor Russia as that winner.” » 


A report prepared for the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee by the Washington Center of Foreign Policy Re- 
search of Johns Hopkins University cautioned last Dec. 6 


“The Coming Choice For U.S Fight Or Surrender?” U.S. News & World 
Report, Dec. 21, 1959, p. 51 
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that “The possibility of a Soviet surprise attack on the 
United States cannot be ruled out as long as the American 
retaliatory force, composed predominantly of manned bomb- 
ers on unhardened, immobile and unconcealed bases, re- 
mains extremely vulnerable to a missile attack.” Gen. 
Thomas S. Power, head of the Strategic Air Command, 
said on Jan. 20 that the Soviet Union could virtually wipe 
out, with only 300 ballistic missiles, this country’s entire 
nuclear retaliatory capacity in 30 minutes in the present 
state of missile warning systems. Power’s recommenda- 
tion that the United States therefore maintain a contin- 
uous airborne alert of Strategic Air Command bombers 
touched off an acrimonious debate. The disquieting effects 
of the growing threat of surprise attack led many observ- 
ers to conclude that this issue would receive top priority 
at the forthcoming Geneva conference. 


EASING OF CONTROVERSY OveR U.S. BASES ABROAD 

The climate for negotiations on surprise attack controls 
has possibly been made more favorable by changes in the 
role of U.S. overseas bases, long a stumbling block in dis- 
armament negotiations.'* Russia’s missile capabilities have 
forced a reassessment of the military advantages of these 
fixed stations. The United States, although planning no 
wholesale evacuation of its bases abroad, has been placing 
increased emphasis on construction of mobile missile facili- 
ties, such as the Navy’s Polaris-firing submarine. The 
Soviet Union, while still anxious to force evacuation of 
U.S. overseas bases, clearly has grown more confident of 
its ability to destroy them with quick missile strikes. 


Gen. Thomas D. White, Air Force Chief of Staff, indi- 
cated in an address on Nov. 19, 1959, to the NATO Parlia- 
mentarians Conference in Washington that U.S. military 
forces overseas would be cut and their bases reshuffled as 
the country’s ballistic missile arsenal grew in size. A com- 
munique issued on Oct. 30, at the conclusion of a visit to 
Washington by Moroccan Premier Abdullah Ibrahim had 
announced that U.S. forces would be withdrawn from five 
S.A.C. bases in Morocco “as soon as possible.” The Defense 
Department disclosed, Dec. 10, that a 1,200-man Army 
combat team would be withdrawn from Iceland during 1960, 
leaving 4,000 Air Force and Navy men manning airport, 
radar and communications installations there. These moves 


“See “Military Disengagement,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. I, pp. 143-160 
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and reports of other impending troop reductions brought 
expressions of concern from West European governments, 
who looked upon the presence of U.S. military forces on 
the Continent as a major deterrent to Soviet westward 
expansion. However, Defense Secretary Neil H. McElroy 
declared Nov. 16, 1959, after conferring with President 
Eisenhower, that it had been agreed not to reduce overseas 
strength for several years. 


Time plus technology nevertheless seemed to be moving 
the United States and the Soviet Union closer to positions 
that would facilitate fruitful negotiation on the question 
of overseas bases. Increased military contributions by other 
NATO countries might open the way to redeploying U.S. 
forces without weakening NATO’s ability to deter aggres- 
sion. Construction of hardened I.C.B.M. bases in this 
country also might make it possible eventually to abandon 
American I.R.B.M. bases abroad or to transfer such bases 
to the countries in which they are situated. These em- 
placements include four Thor bases in Britain, two Jupiter 
bases under construction in Italy, and one projected Jupi- 
ter base in Turkey. Plans call for 15 missiles at each 
base.}8 


SPARRING ON PLANS TO DEMILITARIZE OUTER SPACE 


Man’s first venture into outer space gave the disarma- 
ment question a new dimension. As the Senate Foreign 
Relations disarmament subcommittee pointed out on Oct. 
13, 1958: “It is serious enough to have a gigantic arms 
race going on between the two largest power blocs on earth. 
To extend this race for military supremacy to outer space 
could become exceedingly grave.” 


As early as January 1957, before the first earth satellite 
was launched, the United States had proposed prompt inter- 
national action to assure peaceful use of outer space. The 
comprehensive Western plan for disarmament submitted 
at the U.N. disarmament subcommittee’s London meet- 
ings that year called for establishment of an international 
inspection system to guarantee demilitarization of outer 
space. Khrushchev declared on Oct. 7, 1957—four days 
after Sputnik I had been placed in orbit—that the Soviet 
Union was willing to bring earth satellites and all pilot- 
less missiles under international control as part of a gen- 


is 


See “Future of Overseas Bases,” E.R.R., 1957 Vol. I, pp. 65-82 
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eral agreement between the United States and the Soviet 
Union. The United States, on its part, expressed willing- 
ness to proceed with formation of a technical committee 
for outer space control without awaiting agreement on 
other disarmament measures. 


The next diplomatic maneuver came on Jan. 12, 1958. 
President Eisenhower, noting in a letter of that date to 
Soviet Premier Nikolai A. Bulganin that both the Soviet 
Union and the United States were using outer space for 
testing military missiles, proposed that outer space be used 
only for peaceful purposes. He asked: “If indeed it be the 
view of the Soviet Union that we should not go on produc- 
ing ever newer types of weapons, can we not stop the pro- 
duction of such weapons which would use, or more accu- 
rately misuse, outer space, now for the first time opening 
up as a field for man’s exploration?” Bulganin answered, 
Feb. 2, 1958, that the question could be considered “only as 
a part of the general problem of banning nuclear and rocket 
weapons” and in connection with American relinquishment 
of foreign bases. 


The United States was the prime mover in establish- 
ment on Dec. 13, 1958, of a temporary U.N. Committee on 
Outer Space consisting of 12 Western members, three neu- 
trals and three members of the Soviet bloc. But the Soviet 
Union boycotted this first committee on the ground that 
only Russia and the United States were carrying on activ- 
ities in outer space and that the committee should be made 
up of an equal number of states from these “two sides.” 
Agreement on a permanent 24-nation U.N. Committee on 
the Peaceful Uses of Outer Space was reached by the United 
States and the Soviet Union last year only after long nego- 
tiations on the question of parity of representation. The 
committee, formally established by a General Assembly 
resolution of Dec. 12, 1959, is composed of 12 Western, 
seven Communist, and five neutral nations." 


No provision for studies on how to reserve outer space 
exclusively for peaceful uses was included in the resolu- 


“See “Control of Outer Space,” E.R.R., 1958 Vol. I, pp. 123-139 The Soviet 
Union clearly feels that it cannot agree to limitation of the right to use space- 
traversing intercontinental missiles as long as the United States is in position to 


attack Russia with foreign-based bombers and short-range missiles that do not enter 
outer space 


* Western: Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, France, Great Britain, 
Iran, Italy, Japan, Mexico, United States; Communist: Albania, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Poland, Rumania, Soviet Union; Neutral: Austria, India, Lebanon, 
Sweden, United Arab Republic 
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tion establishing the U.N. committee. Ambassador Lodge 
said on Dec. 10, 1959, that this country was ready to study 
demilitarization of outer space separately and would “not 
insist that it be treated as part of a more inclusive program 
for disarmament.” The Soviet Union, on the other hand, 
has shown 0 inclination to abandon its position that outer 
space controls must be linked with other disarmament 
measures. 


PIONEERING PACT ON ANTARCTIC DEMILITARIZATION 


The possibility of reaching accord on complex questions 
of demilitarization was demonstrated on Dec. 1, 1959, when 
a treaty guaranteeing the non-militarization of Antarctica 
was signed at Washington by 12 nations, including the 
United States, the Soviet Union, Great Britain and France."* 
The signatories agreed that this region—as large as the 
United States and Europe combined and a scene of actual 
and incipient international rivalries—should be used only 
for peaceful purposes. Article I of the treaty stated: 
“There shall be prohibited, inter alia, any measures of a 
military nature, such as the establishment of military bases 
and fortifications, the carrying out of military maneuvers, 
as well as the testing of any type of weapons.” 


Even nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes are pro- 
hibited until a general international agreement on that sub- 
ject has been concluded. An unprecedented system of 
inspection is envisioned under which all parts of the Ant- 
arctic continent “‘shall be open at all times to inspection,” 
including aerial observation, by nationals of the signatory 
countries. Although no arrangement is made for enforc- 
ing the treaty through an international police force, the 
signatories individually agree to “exert appropriate efforts” 
to see that no one engages in any activity contravening its 


LeAeesesANc 
provisions. 


The problem of negotiating an agreement committing the 
remote and still largely unexplored Antarctic continent to 
peaceful uses bears some resemblance to the problem of 
obtaining international agreement to peaceful use of the 
vast and relatively unknown reaches of outer space. In 
this fact may lie a measure of hope that men will find a 
way to keep outer space from being used as a channel for 
raining death and destruction on earth. 


” Argentina, Australia, Belgium, Chile, Japan, New Zealand 


: Norway, and the 
Union of South Africa were the other signatories 
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